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Lecture 1. Introduction: People in Revolutien 


beoduareine I have called these 5 talks The Common ‘eople in Revolution. 


English Rev. -Qromwel}, 
Russian ev. - “enin, “rotsky, Stalin; 
Chinese... - Mao ‘se Tang and Chou en Lai; 
and Cubay ;Fidel Castro and “he “uevara.. 
These are the LEADERS. Sut what their FOLLOWERS, people in villages and streets, 
yank and file of armed battalions, sans-culottés, Jack Tars, Canadian habitants? 
These are that“YHese lectures are about... Who were they? What did they hope to gain? 
What effect did they have on the course of revolution? on its outcome? What did they 
finally achieve? 
But not of ALL Revolutions: those of 1789, 18350, 1848 and 1871 in France- and Paris. At 
end I shall discusse the tradition of revolution in the 20th century as well. 


In this first lecture, however, I shall raise seme preliminary problems common to the 
subject as a wholw. 


To most People French Key, - Gronrel} Danton and Marat. 


2. In the firdt place, what do I mean by the "@OMMON PEOPLE"? 


Of course this depends on the time and place, when & where the Rev. took places 
We should hardly expect the same sort of people to be engaged”in revs in Europe as 
Asia etc. nor in 1640 as in 1789 or 1917.. 


Cw 
1) But ver/broadl I mean people below the ranks of /BOURGEOISZIE - ie peasants and | 
small farmers of countryside and craftsmen, Workers and and poor of cities. 


2) But NOT ALL of these: never a total involvement (or there wd be no violent rev. at all!) 


te Always the "passives" as well as "activists" (a minority). 
(b) Abstention of whole gropus: eg no peasanta in 1640; Southern negroes in 1776; 
townsmen in Lower “anda in 1837-8; peasants in France in 1848, 1871. 
(c) The Counter-Revolption or Whites: Vandee in 1793; American Loyalists of 1770s; 
Ukrainians and eorgians in Russia after 1917. ; 7 
(a) The "dangerous classes", criminal eiements underworld, /2%Sn* paseese of the poor. 
Recent study of crime in Paris in 18th cent, shows not same as rev's of 1793; 


Exerience of Englis and yrish convicts sent to Australia 1788-1868 for PROTEST... 
CRIME and PROTEST dont go well together. 


3) In fact, typical activistsin Revolution axe RESRREPARKE, far from conforming to 
trad. ze of a MOB or CANAILLE, are fairly respectable city craftsmen,aworkers & 
tradesmen and peasants & small farmers in the countryside: 
Such as craftsmen of small workshops in Paris in 1789; skilled workers as in 1850-48-71; 
small farmers or habitants in Canada in 1837-8; andyxm "middle peasants" in peasant 
wars (Eric Woolf) in 20th century: in Russia, China, Mexico, Algeria and Vietnam. 
Thesea re the people who stormed the Bastille in 17893; overthrew the #yench monarchy 
in 1792, ,1830 and 1846 and the Russian ‘sar in ‘eb and Oct. 1917; enrolled in 
“romwell s Model-Army in 1642; mx took up arms fn Montreal region in 1837; or 
marched #ith Mao tse Tung in Chinese revolution of the 1930 and 1940s. 


w 4y)An interesting POSTSCi IPT from/US8ER rioting in North America today: 
¥ Of 119 riot suspects brought into the Washingtom counrts in early June 1968 (Martin Iu 
an King ass'n ), the typical suspect was c. 29, who attended 11 grades of school, had 
sll a job paying £85 to £95 a week, and hag. not been before the courts before, Only 1 in 


je 10 was emunemployed. "This is an amazingly respectable crowd compared with the people 
wu. \twe-usually get here" ( an interviwer). 


Cte ile 4) A slight diversion perhaps; to get back to the point. 


3. $ a?d Bech° back) 60 she, Pastiaratively respectable people - take part in 


a Bees rgttage 
Were they driven by (a) HUNGER or economic necessity; (b) by frustration or social 
maliase; or (c) the headywjine (or medicine) of revolutionary IDEAS? 


Undoubtefily, all three play a part; tho' in varying doses varying with occasion & group 
involved: = 


(1) Nearly every revolution is ushered in by seme sort of an economic & financial crisis 
or shortage of food - usually followinga period of prosperity: 
Eng. in 1640; +rance in 1789;~also in 1830 and 1848;-Canadian economic crisi of 183083; 
,pussian evolution xa <2x¥ see food riots in Petersburg in March 1917. And 
rench “evVolutien punctuated by food shortage & riots 1789-1795. So we May ASSUME eeee 


(2) Also element of Rising Expectations & shattering of Hopes, first noted by Toc re 


French ev. re French Mid. Classes and P asantry. Also "alienation " of intellectuals 
and othér middle - or lower-middle - income groups: cf 1789, 1840s etc. 


(3) But to make a REVOLUTION - and not a Food Riot, a peasanT rebellion or a STRIKE - 

something else needed in addition* a Revolutionary IDEOLGY of Body of ideas. 

In recent _evs, eg Russian, Chines Sh, Asian, this provided by mass Parties; 

but no Parties in revs of 17th-18"c nturies 

This provided by other means instaeds 

In 1640s in England by Bible, ‘uritan Ethic and Magna Carta; 

In 1789 by writers of Enlightenment: Montesquieu, Voltaire, ROUSSEAU, who preached 
Liberty v. depotism, Equality v. Privilege, the Rights of Man and the Sovereicnty 
of the People. be 


And already the beginning of Sogilaist ideasin Yrench revs of 1848 amd 1871. : 
(4) Such ideas atteptet ky kmth GRADERS amt FOKKOWERS take farying formsxin course of Reva 

slogans; day-today political vocabularg . symbols&'ceremonials (Federation or Sp. being) 

more structured polit. programs. 

Common to both LEADERS and FOLLOWERS. 


But why shd FOLLOWERS - the Common People - adopt idea that come to them from ABOVE? 
(5) Cynics - and conserv, historians- have a ready-made answer: People can always be 
led ~ or bribed. So you get expitnanatiz theories of MOSCOW Gold and "conspiracies" 
hatched by smakk outside groups. Such theories die hard; but they fail to take 
account of \a) dedication to rev. cause and "heroism" of menu peuple; and excaleccens. 
(b) the "people" have also motives of their own.... 


(6) In fact, pop. ideology of TWO kinds, not merely ONE: one that the "people" bring 


with them long before the Kevolution; and a secend that begins to percolate on the 


eve of yevolution and develops as it goes along and gets - as it were - grafted on 

the first. I will explain: 

a) a basic or inherent body of ideas corresponding to their own experience and 
corresponding to their social needs* a Fair “rice, a Fair Wage, the right to 
land, traditional "liberties" and rights, a rough sense of Equality, a sense 


community, and protestion of th : songs the powerful and rich. 


(b) In addition, there are the idea hey derive pattie age groups such as the 


Rights of Man, the Right to vote and other FGFWr fooking political demands 
that become transmiited, by a variety of menas and and in a variety of forms, 
in the course of a R&volution. 
: Fs Yr 

Cae things to note here: 


No Wall of Babyl seprating the two: the second set of ideas must be 
compliodeata ets the first; or thejr can be no assimilation of the two: 
e.g. Spain in the 1790s... lod mdr AG - . 

e « Ga) Ideas, in process of transmision, suffer a sea-change%; and L/class rev's 


f Wa turn them to their own uses? (i tT? 


Thus, in 1640: lower-class sectaries use Iuther_s teachings ("every man his own priest") 

to ab@lish Sin and Hell - and en age in some very un-Puritan practices! 

in 1789: Parisian sans-culottes have défferent uses for: 
Tiers Etat; / 
Liberté; Egalite; ; 

; £ op. Severeignty = Direct Yemocracy = people-under-arms, insurrection, 

In 1930, "Ldedhy’s Chatter” > Bair we pecall of deputies, primacy of Paris etc... 

in 1848: Republic” becomes gepublic for the People = La epub. Dem. et Sociale.; 


in Canada in 1837-8: habitants want not only FREEDOM from Inglish domination 
but from TITHE and Se gneurial System as well. So ideas of FOLLOWERS never 


4. From this ari dBs ‘Sn bee BEBE oh ORS He HE SEDER ase interests and idaes of their 


mi, owns they often push -or attempt to push - the Revolution in directions not desired 
ft by their bourgeois leaders or(Super ocia 
eg in 1640, the “evellers and 


3 groups. 

as Baca and the Grandees of Model Army; 
g every vestige of feudalism, not just 

those parts of it pwescribed for abolition by n/C jawyers of Nat Ass'bly; 

and sans-culottes have el owns papas of Robespierre s public of Virtue. 


x mth Gr So a sort of "dual revolution" - a Xevolution Within a Hevolution. We shall see examples 
of this in the lectures that follow. ai 


4. 


us tn ' 
; , ‘ 
Wf ew 5. Next time, I'll tae of the French revolution of 1789. Gorby for tun? 
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Lecture 2. fhe People in the trench Revolution of 1789 


1. Good morning. Last time, I spoke about some gen. probs conceming pop. part'n in 
in revolutions: who took part; why they took part; in what sort of ways and so mon. 


This lecture, focus on the first of my more detailed examples? the greatest of 
of the French Revs, that of 1789. 


2. Some remarkable features of the French Revolution: 
1) So thoro'going: convulsed whofe French society: by 1815 total transformation ... 


2) That it lasted so long: from 1789 *iy/AMA4 to 1799 - or even peyonas (1 feet 205) 
3) That it involved so many people. It started in cities, eg Paris; but continued in i; 


country & invived 100,000s of pesants. 


+ 4) That, altho' a bourgeois revolution ~ in so far as bre directed it and got most out 
<= of it “oom was also a "popular" revolution: involving millions in town & countryside. 
i = 


And thils is aspect I am concerned with. fitrew Mur wm osteo = 
Ang this is aspect i am concerned with bel gE v ENC hen pe 


2. The popular element in French Rev. provided by 2 main groups: Pram oH 
ta the menu_peuple of the cities - part. Paris ~ known as sans-culottes.. Why called 
that? Who? shopkeepers, craftsmen, journeymen, wage-earners. ~@hdrasiugk Laos 
What they had in common? Divided as to wages; but united as to supply and price 


of food (bread). Why? Secause fm bread staple diet: 50%.! Thus united as 
see ecrcigeres even .ore than as oducers. Important for whole course of Fr.Rev. 


(b) The peasants: 80% of people of France. Who were they? Divided into 3 or 4 main 
gropus: wealthy farmers .9°4 i Feerock proprietors: cogs de villa » employing 
labour and selling grain “on fiarketi a sort of rural bourgeoisie. 
the small proprietors or laboureurs, perhaps owning 50 -100 acres (arable) 
the share-croppers, or meta: ers, many of them wime-growers... 


the landless labourers, wage-earners, perhaps 1/8 Or 2/5 of them alld 
What they wanted: Needs varied: 


Landless and parcellgaires wanted LAND. 
-Wage-labourers wanted higher wages and cheap food \as did all small p-s) 
Some wanted tm enclosures; others wanted to retain old communal rights 

of the village. 


They all had common interest in getting rid of TAXES (King); Tithe (Ch. ) 
& wide variety of feudal "rents", dues & obligations, eg corvée. (FEODALII 
And this last issue came up in 1789 and united them as a social group 
(tho hardly = dangle class) against landowners & royal officldsl. 

3. Both groupe played an AESSHEAY part in events of 1789.- alk ner frene 


An economic crisis si 1787. Country already convulsed by “aristocratic revolt" - 
following American Wgr and bankruptcy of exchequer. Local assemblies being formed 
Estates Yeneral summined by King to Versailles: grande espérance... Escalating food .pri- 


Third Estate at Versailles. Deadlock. Court party; troops; apeane: creer amen 


(1) Revolution in pari@ (Picture Wap of Parig'789) popgtais Royal; Desmoulins. 
& orsin. Hotel de Ville & Milice 


Boulevards: Necker; Orleanss Barrieresfor Mxix 


Bourgeoise. Gunsmiths. Invalddes; Bastille. wa effects: King to Paris}. Tricolor. 
ar) 


(2) Méyfalhile, Sele food riots; attacks on chateaux (why?) , Grande Peur 


Results of Peasant revolts: Assembly on August 4th..e. 


was (% pus) 


| 


(Picture 2. Women march) 


3(cont.) (3). October "Days"& why: economic crisis; plus political crisis (Veto, tneoeps 
to Versailles; [Tricolor insulted). Women marc King back to Paris. 
Martial Law v. "sedition"; and Assembly free te give France a Constitution. 
4. But evolution not over; and pop. revolution blew up again in summer 1791. 
Pegants not satis fied; and why; and continued their agitiation. Till Aug. 1792; 
or even till July 1793. Then agp proprietors appeased and why. Landless and small 


consumers still had grievances. Thsese remained; but peasant rebellion finished. 
5. Participation of the sans-culottes fa’ more sustained. 


oes theiy continuing needs: nothing resolved: votes; equality; wages and prices. 
b pA 


Yer indoctrination with ideas of democrats in the clubs: 1791 ete. 
e) Vutbreak of war: effects on food priees and fear of TREASON and INVASION. 
(d) Their own experience in journees and local administration FM Feed | 
. £690 ~ The jourrees after Oct. 1789: Champ de Mars affair, July 1791; 
' : Tuileries Aug. 1792; 


Food riots of 1792 and 1793, part. that of Se. +f 3e75-cul's 
The Results: (a) the evolution carried forward; ani(b) Jacobins carried with 
baisaoks (b) the gans-culottes developed leaders, organisation; and a PROGRAM of 
— |peyle ‘7 S 
i , wap 3 


: their owm; eg direct democracy (Lectwre 1); limitdfon of property 
induawrp - though not its abolitien. CSpb 
#~ (ce) They also won the VOTE (since June 1793); and Maximum of prices. my 


- But this ascendany of the sans-culettes, this high period of the pop. revolution in 


Paris, couldn't last. They were first isolated & then driW@en out by their old 
bourgeois allies. This happened in 3 stages: 


(1) In winter of 1793 (Law of 14 Frimaire), Jacobins set up Dictatorship; closed 
many of the pep, socs; clamped down on Sections; allowed prices te rise. 


executed the Hébertists (spokesmen for sans-culottes- ; and cut wages. ( 


So when Rob, Jacs' leader, everthrown by a colaitjon of Right and Left, 
sans-culottes stood by & allowed him to fall. Te Vin ablin pa tesel> 
(2) after Rob!s execution, Thermidorians drove s'culottes from Sections; abolished 


Maximum Laws; closed the Jacobin Club and Paris SmxCommune; and imprisoned 
the militant leaders. 


(3) So there followed outbreaks of Germinal-Prairial (March-May 1795); after which 
popular movement completely destroyed. +t did nor rise again till 45 yrs Hater. 


Finally, what came out of pop. revolution of peasants and sans-culottes? 


wel (1) The peasant rebellion achieved substantial results: end of seigneurial system 
and "feudalism" on the land; and some-though no ch Sys stribationof land 
uv. peasant proprbeotrs. But landless and day-babourers achieved v. 
lit c 


(2) Sansculottes gajned far less: Food prices (as we saw) were not maintained; 
adult au! Frage haze in Oct. 1795. 


More signific t than actual gains was the legacy that the pop. revolution left: 
legacy of journees  "parricades" .& people in the streets; and even that ef 

pop. participation in government - tho' short-lived. 

We shall this coming Xp again in Revs of 1848 and 1871. 
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X . Lecture 3. The People in the French evolutions of 1830 1848 


\ 
» 


Good whoring. Last time, people in Fr. Rey. of 1789. 

French revolutions of 1830, 1848 in s.me sense a contin'n of that of 1789. 

After Nap., Monarchy restored, tho' with Liberal Charter (principles of 1789). 

But Charles X, 2nd of Restored Kings, tried to put clock back by Ordinances St Cloud - 
lands back to nobles, suspending Parl't, muzzling Press. 4 ‘ar huni - Plat mR. 


So Revolution of 1830 in Paris, which overfirew Charles, fas ‘intended to restbre liberties 
of 1789. a 


Peculiar features of “evolution of 1830 
i) Only happene-a@ in Paris; country itself hardly involved (till later). Small 


peasant proprietors, relat. satisfied by 1789-93, played little part. Chum me.) 
en q c We = Deri} 

2) It lasted 3 days: "les Trois Glorieusesing otis gen lisse elactoixig MARIAN Be eee 

3) The people taking part: David Pinkmey shows typical craftsmen of Paris as i 


1785: printers, carpenters, stonemasons, cabinetmakers, locksmiths; but not i 


ins.” 

ane 
So, on the surface, it lookea/ if 1830 was merely a return to, or repeats terres pres 
of 1789: 


(1) Zaris was still a city of small workshops; even its pop. (now 785,000) wasn't 
much bigger than in 1789. 


(20 The Bourgeoisie, sd&ezed out by Charles X, was back in the saddle with its “prin- 
ciples of 1789" and its "bourgeois monarch", Louis-Philippe - the lst king to 


carry an umbrellas 
(3) The smgll cra. en of Paris again played role of shocktroops te topple Tyranny 
from jorone. 


"ut this an illusion: a great deal had changétig and was changing; and by no means 
a return to liberal-bourgeois solutions of 1789. 


For 1830, far from being a completion, was really just a beginning: it touched off a 
series of pop. explosions that ended up in the far bigér explosgion of 1848: 


1) Immed. after July 18 0, workers destroyed, machines, demanded right to work and 
to form T.U.s at Paris, St. Btienne, Bordeaux, Touloug= to shouts of Lon tLYbert ; 


Long Live the Charter?! * 

2) At Lyons in 1831, an insurrection of_silkworkers (Picture a5 See the banner, "Vivre 
enltravaillant ou mourir en combattant": generally taken as birth of French 
w/c movement. 


3) 2nd Lyons outbreak in Neve. 1834 this time with Republican participation. 


4) Meanwhile, Paris: worker and “epublican outbreaks in 1832, 1834-and 1839, 
In the first - that in St. Me?ri's Cloisters in June 1832 - 860 reported dead & 
wounded & sev, 100 arrests. 
at was new about this movement: workers not only organising in TUs but combining 


dustrial with political action - gen. (tho' not always) underiinfluence of Republaan 
oups. 


was this? Why was this happening just now? since 1820s? 

1) Bpening stages off an industrial revolution: Factory system & mechanisation in tex- 
tiles, mines, chemicals; new industrial cities like St. Etienne. Railways just 
beginning; mainly in 1840s; 2,000 miledonly by 1850 (6,000 m. in Britain). 

2) Cireulation of epublican and Socialist®ideds eg St. Simon and Fourier; 


Buonarotti's Conspiracy of the Equals (1828); Ls Baanc's Organ'n of Labour (1839) 
Sep. 1830: 


Working -class press after Journal des Quvriers, the Artisan, le Peuple. 


Worker-Kepubican clubs - Auguste Blanqui's Society of the 4 Seasons: insurrection 
. of May 18359 in Paris. 


a 


5 (cont.) 


3) As industrial society developed, these ideas no longer addressed to the whole 
menu peuple, or sans-culottes; but to the wage-eamers, te workers. 
So fa sense of identity as workers; and even the old workshop craftsmen - least 
touched by the Industrial revolution (as in “aris) see themselves not as sans- 
culottes but as PROLETAIRES. 


6. In conseqtttnce, the Revolution of 1848 v much a "dual revolution" - not just a rev. 
largely from the top-downwards -as that of July 1830, in whic: workers were faith- 


ful allies of the hourgetisie. 
(1) Ostensibly, this Revolution threw out L-Philippe as that of 1830 threw out Charles; 
and replaced the Constitutional Monarchy bya Republic; 


(2) But there was also a "popular" revolution Hirected against the bourgeoisie, as 
the pop. revelution in 1789 had been largely directed v. the aristocracy & pri- 
vilged classes of Old Regime: in fact, Tequeville saw bourg@oisie as the principal 
victim of “eb. 1848, And, in 1848 (unlike 1789 and 1830), 

(3) Workers had their own clubs, banners, slogans, leaders- and did not borrow those 
of their bourgeois allzies. 


7. The Revolution tmumfolded_in 2 main stages: (a) Feb; and (b) June. 


e voters. 
(1) In February1848: L,beral Opposition and Banquets ampaign for Reform: to double 
Workers' and students' demonstrations on 21 and 23rd Feb, Guizot dismissed. 
Feb. 23rd, 50 shot in Bould des ‘apucines. 
Revolt turns to revolution? gunsmiths raided (as in 1789). 
On Fe}. 24t, Tulieries invaded. Nat. Guard abandons King. L-Philippe off to En land., 
Scene in Nak Chamber of eputies: Regency? Too late. Provisional Governnent f fener) 
declared from lists from*Le National & La 'formme. But workers insist on addition 
of 2 further names” L. Blanc and ALBERT, metal worker (ist ever in gov.) 
So an alliance of liberal bourgeois and rev. workers: 
Important immediate reforms: Republic; male adult suffrage. 
10-hour day; end of debtors' prisons; 
Right to work and "national" workshops mutex Riamsx 
Right to T.Us, and Luxembgixrg Commmision under Blanc. 


2) But alliance did not last long: "honest" bougeois (Tocqueville) horrified... 
q 
e 


and workers and Club leade s wanted more than justa bourggeois Republic. 
So, in great demos of March & April, workers press for 


(a) workers as officers in Nat, Guard; (b) postponedelections; and why. 
Countrymen, however, far more conservative than Paris; and elections a victory 
eo for Lamartine & Moderates (500) and rural conservatives (300 ex-Royalists returned 
Buck ef § “efeat for ‘aris worker, socialists and Clubs; and hopes fpr Social “epublic.* 
Final disrution of alliance with Demo of 15 May: ostensibly in support of Poland 
in revolt v. Russia. In fact, Assembly invaded & attempt made to form a 
new Prov. Gov. at City 1, « Dispersed; reprisals follows: 
Club leaders (Blanqui, » Albert) plus 400 arested. Luxembourg Commission 
closed down; and 5 weeks later National Workshops (115,000 inmates ) closed 
e 


3) This provoked the armed rebellion known as the June revolution, fought out in 
streets of Paris on June 23-26th. 


qa wen 


8. The June Insurrection 


So, on the face of it, June inssurection tg protest v. closure of workshops; but main 
demand - and slogan - of insurgenstw was for the DEmocratic and Social Republic, 
Negots with Gov, on 22 June, breakdown, and workers prepared to fight. 
Barricades throw up in old "popular" districts to the orth, Fast and South; and to 
man them some 100,000 workers and Nat. Guardsmen . : 
To oppose them, Gen. Be oe muster 30,900 troops of the line; 16,000 Gardes 
Mobiles, 2,000 Republicdn Guards and Natg Guards of Western Districts. 4 
But new RAILWAYS also bring in peasants, enraged by 45 cent. tax to pay for "socialiam".. 
So outcome not in doubt. On 4th day last barricade stormed at Place de LaBastill 
(Picture 4)3 and all was over. 
Further reprisals: 2,000 killed & wounded; 15,000 arrested; 
4,000 sent to Algeria. 


9. Who were the insurgents and what had insurrection been about? 


(1) Ostensbibly, the same workers and craftsmen as in 1789 and 1830: of 11,600 
brought to trial the same stonemasons, joiners, locksmiths, cabinetmakers & tailors. 


But also workshop emplged, See Ses worfers (largest group of all) and railwaymen 
and mechanics from Kail workshops of “a Chapelle. 


So a new indéurtial”and "proletarian" element, 

(2) What sort of conflict? Marx and Tocqueville (on oppsoing sides ) saw it as a class- 
war: Toc. as "a sort of servile War" of "have-nots" against "haves"; Marx, more 
conscious of developing industrial societyand the new antagonisms that it 
generated, as a ba the first great political battle of the modern proletariat with 
the mmpimy new employing clasa, or beurgeoisixe. 

And, certainly, the regéls saw themselves as proletaires whose main enemy was 
bourgeoisie that had robbed them of the fruits of their revolutéon,. 


10. After this, the "respectable" classes settled down toc mplete the revolutpon without 
the intrusion of their former allies of PebrRbbnege $6 se Assembly (purged of 


the Socialists and such Clubmen as remained) voted a new Liberal Constitution; with 
a President to be elected by make athekt smffxapopular vote. 

e, outcome was the election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as President of the Republic 
in ecember 1848 - largely with a massive peasant vote. mee meh Om pade himself 
Empéror after the two coups d'etat of fyecenber 1851 and 185f. Bu at 18 another 


STOLY. oe 


ll. To conclude: his time, we have seen that the "people" in revolution were no longer 
the same as in 1789. e€ peasants played a “counterrevolutionary" rather 
than a "revolutionary role; and the sans-culottes of 1789 and 1793 


ha de way for the prolétaires of the newly developing industrial 
society of the 1830s and 1840s. 


12. Next time, I shall talk about the next revolution in Paris - the Commune of 1871. 


Jo Tin we PU Sau jhe 


Lecture 4. The feople in the Paris Commie, 1871 ey 
Oud | ndad ly Sars boa] - Mole 
Se rake 


1. Good morning. last time, people in revs of 1830, 1848 in Paris Anca cipicr if 70- 
This morning on Paris Commme, which was city gove + of Paris for 2 months.- 
fw 28 March-28 May 1671. ated Ly 
L ‘ : Ue Ente) 
2. Like thea,earlier revolution, The Commune was Wales made in Paris. Ak edll - 
But, this’time, (1) revolution didn't touch peasants ,andhardky moved out of Paris at-eti, 
the” e that Communes also proclaimed at Lyons, Marseille, Toulouse 


tkxbut only lasted a few days; and Paris left to fight alone. 
(2) Far more imporatant: tho' short-lived, lst time a gov. set up by 
common people. A Communard: "The achievement of political power 
by the proletariat just as the Rev. pf 1789 represented the 
achievemnt of power by the bourgexoisie} and 
Marxxt saw "working men's Faris, with its Commne" as "the harbinger 
of a new seciety";3... i.e. socialist society or the Dem & Soc _epub. 
(3) $m fact, unlike 1789-4848, when the "people" were junior partne 
in rev., this time it was the old "junior partners that set up 
a gov. of their own. 


36 yy, mce again, it was a sort of pap ator aes within a revolution" if we look on Com- 
mume as a culmination of the yev. of “ept. 1870 that threw out Nap. III. 
Sole twr [ac of Ube eae” (rnyrledup to” 
4. e events: —— 
(1) Septl1870-March 1871: 2 Sept. Nap. surrende 


co eth) ag ihe mov Tov 

Gov, wag gThiers| remem e Ree Assembly (Royalist) moves to Bordeaux 

in Fe} and then to Versailles. 

Se Paris abandoned; and suffers 6 mos. siege by Prussians, Sept-March. 
Starvation; rats, cats, dogs. 

_But city refuse@ to surrender. Backbone of resistance- Nat. Guard of 360,000. 

Nat Guard commanded by many ef the popular leaders, who stage 2 insurrections 
end attempts to set up_ e: in October and end January. Defeated & 


Boradsrathed ; leaders arrested; ui j(hero of 1848) arrested in March & never returns. 


(2) March. 1-3 March 30,000 Germas march thr; city through deserted streets. 
15 March, Central Ctteé of Nat. Guard elected; serve,as pop. spokesman. 
18 March, GOy. troops try to seize canong, paid for citizess' subsrip's 


from artilladry park at Montmartre Picture $.) ‘ 
Insurrection. 2 g@érerais shot. C.C. Nat G. occupies City Hall, 


release 11,000 polit. prisoners; and proclaim election of Commune 
26 March, election of Commune by 230,000 (486,000 on elct. roll). 
28 March, Gov. of Commune proclaimed before 200,000 at City Hall. 
It remained in power as gov. of Paris until its overthrow from Versailles 
on 28 May. a 


§5. What was the Commume? Obvaidsly it was not just a local mumiciqy@ governemnt. 
1) It had varying images: 
To some a Symbol of armed resistance to the “flussians & a challenge to 
“capitulators" at Versailjes;. 2a 
To some a revival of the rev. Comme of 17933 


(Ons) 
—— 


(c) to others a step to the disintegration of the atfthoritarian & centralised 
Napoleonic state; 
(d) to others - with memories of 1848 - the realisation of the “emocratic & Sogjal . 
Hepublig.,, (©) Te Wolewu diy & r— A Sy abel f Nadia 65 Wirkcelny — tomy “TV 
while 4 Go URI oma see it was the symbol of Red revolution. Edmond de Goncourt, a 
conservative, wrote in his Journal: | 
"Decentralisation indeed! What is happening is v. simply the conquest of France | 
by the workers and the enslavement under their despotiem of the nobles, the 
midijle class and the peasants." He exaggerated ; but he was right te see (}. 
as a revolution. 


— — ~ au _ = . 
6. But what sort of Revolution? a workers' revolution? a socialist revolution? ov wat ? 
ae ” 


Te answer the question, we must look at the leaders and the followers; and seewhat [x 
‘revolution tried_to do and what it achieved. 


1) The leaders. Gen. Council of Commune, which combined both legislative & extetive 
functions, composed of 81 elected members. 
Ke Bar’ (a) Socially, of these 81, 33% worker-artisans (few of them industria} workers); 
of rest, 30 were intellectuals: journalists, » Llawyers.. 


14 whatgesendar WQG*S°8 i-ofessional soldiers. =: ¥. 


(b) Politically, a variety of groups? no single party: oa 
(i) 


i) The largest: 54 repub. democrats, or neo-Jacobins, who looked back to 1793. 

(ii) 2 socilafst groups (37 in adi) su) 
11 Tollowers of Blamquiy*believers in insurrection & centralised 

dictatorship, but not in planning onbuilding of a new kind ef 


state. : 
Age cis? TEE wer kmt26 Internationalists, French Pection of Wotkindt eg 4 9n ben 2 867 1/; 


Indep, “ora stnen ) but |hese further divided between Anarchists (P.3J% Proudhon); 
Bee and Marxist socialists, who planned to create a new workers’ 
state; but these were a small minority. 


So a mixed _ bag with divergent long-term aims and.how to achive them, 


2) What of their followers? Who were the rank-and-file Commnards? 
Qn 20 March, C.C. of Nat. Guard announced the “proletarians of the capital" 


had taken over the city. (Yeo.gud hry 
aii Is this an accurate description? /& new indust, suburbs; added & pop. now of 13 mill. 
(Tom 1 Paris not yet a modern industrial city. ainly much more so than 
pay 0) Factories built since 1848; but only 10% Parisians engaged in large-scale industry. 
Montmartre insurgengt\of 18 March were largely cra. en or artisans; and the 


36,000 Communard prisoners (rounded up by Versailles) have been described as a 
cross-section of the average Parisians. Yet of the 13,700 sentenced to 
be shot, jailed of, transported, great maj§rity were day labourers and craftsmen 
- mostly the latter; and wage-earning element far larger than in 1848. 
So in contemp terms - if not strictly in late-19th cent. Marxist terms - these were 
workingmenzof proletarians. ( fog Tires) 


Ina what did the Commune achieve? Did it carry through - in/$hort ee ae Socialist 


NO: no attempt to take over private businesses in general; those taken over (where 
owners had fled? were promised compendation. The Bourse remhawaéd open & even the 
Bank of France was left untouched - a remarkable weakness? 


BUT, in a short while, it Georg fetes deals it destroyed the Bonapartist burean- 
8 ¢ 


: 4 BAMry im if ¥ 
erativ & police state? pulldido ap's Yendome Colum (Ppictire b a 
(p a & burne GUILLOY 


Lo wn a GES) 


/0 


Gwe 
It accepted wages of; 6, al frs p.a. [sites wasn) 
Its social measures: abotened debts; moratorium on evictions; abolished night 
work in bakeries. Pyle, juvhipahin: Wen ( LewieMi To PD fo ree Un olay 
So if not socialist, a new type of people s soteMment Suxiat Democrati¢ & 
_ Social republic. oy 


fiom _ oe 
J» YET if not socialist and no whqlesale HOreeE Sn pe TES 8 France §s rulers seem to 
have thought it was: like,Goncourt. 
Commune destryed by large-scale military operation from Versailles. 
Street-fighting within Paris lasted a week. Barricades (as in June 1848); and 
buildings fired as Communards fled olbiatedl cluded Ministry of Finance, 
bp . - gas ~~ the Tuileries *alace, the Louyre ane » parfof Flais ea Préfecture of 
oe Ville. (Pictur ° Sp. 
And here is a ae ure fromttiustrated Lorfon NewsMof 10 June 1871 ed) Seen ® ; 


The aye 8 ghok ta, ap In return the “overnment party, both during and 
*slaughtered 20,000-25,000 Commanards (including a 


* 
\ ted” pron many wogay) many wome in cold blo final tch of 147 were Sie against the 
\? wall of Pere “achaise Gemete oe Se » hid bee» (Kb Herod Un nh ev” Crud 
——— yi 
9. So the Commne left bitter memories and became a kegend for working-class heroism &__ >) 


for ruling-class savagery. Ing other co ies, many workers expressed their 5 athy 
and solidarity with the Commune: h net, London demonstration held in April. 


To return to Marx. In an Address to the Workingmen s International in London, written 
2 days after the Commune was crushed, he wfote: 
"Working men's Paris, with its Commune, will be for ever celebrated as the 
glorious harbinger of a new society. Its martyrs are enshrined in the great 
heart of the working class. Its exterminators history has already nailed to 
that eternal pillory from which all the prayers of their priests will not 
avail to rdeem them." 


I Umi o_ 
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Lecture 5. The Revolutionary tradition; revolutions of the 26th Century 
t? 


1. Good morning. Since the Paris Commmeji(last time), there have been plenty of revolutions: 
notably the RUSSIAN of 1905, Fxb and Oct. 19197; 
Chiese of 1911, the 1920s and 1949; : : : , 
the Mexican of 1910 and the 1930s; eee ula. 
the Cuban of 1960; the present revolution in oehina;- not 
= to mention the Paris student "events" of the summer Gf 1969 or the 
"silent" revolution in Québec. 


In all of these, ther~has certainly been a "popilar" element as well as a "bourgeois" 
element: we may contrast the different stages of the revolution in MEXICO, RUSSIA 
or CHINA, eg Feb. and October revolutions in Russia. 
ny ot ure, I want to discuss some of the common factors that link these 

and the earlier revolutions together - so that one gets a sort of continuityof rev.; 

and also the variables that divide them , so that they appear as unique events. 


2. First, as to the common factors: very dear to some historians, but more so to political 
scientists. I will group these sets of factors into TWO. 
1/ In the first place, the similar conditions regardless of time and place) under A 
revolutions are often said to have broken out: — 


Ab 
(1) One such observation is that evolutions are liable to occur when a sharp econ & 
financial crisis interrupts 4 long period of rising prosperity, eg UK-hr 1640, 


Fane @ Russia in 1977. 
(2) ane B® ee of “rising expectations", followegaby a sharp dashing of 


hopes: Tocqueville, eg pointed to peasants in France before the Kevolufion. 
(3) Another +@ the alienation or the "desertion" of the inte}jeetuals; eg UK, FR. 
(4) Another that revolutions tend to develop from the top downwards - ie they 


begin with a division among the ruling é1gites - witha sort of "Aristocratic 
Revolt", and them percolate downwards. An obvious example: France in 1787. 
Perhaps also strange case of | appa n the winter of 1916.... 
(5) Also the common context of wak-and revolution. 
Not always true of the earlier revolutions: NOT true of the Englsih in 1640s; 
only true of the French after 1792; and yet most certainly true of the American. 


Decidely true of the revs of the 20th cent. \with the exception of the Cuban): 
see Russia in 1917; the CHnese in the 1930s and 40s; and Indochina today — 


22 Common factors marking the course of revolutions 


(1) Tendency of revolutions to move from Right to “eft, from "Moderates" to 
"Extremists". So, in French Revolution of 1789; you_have Constitutional 
Monarchists in charge; followed by(Girordins fo their Left; and the’Jacobins 
further Teft still. Something similar In English “evolution, with WOve 
from aristoctaic leaders of Parl't toCromwell and the Independents in 16 4. 

(2) Some (eg Crane 5rinton) have argued fufther that you then hyve a 

or sharp swing to the Right. I will explain: 

But how true of other revolutions? Perhaps Russ 

but I am not entirely convinced... 


Far more common to all revolutions x= the perm - and certainly more directly 


relevant to tha my central theme - is the problem of POPULAR Participation 
as the revolution goes on. 


l/ At first, the great euphoria, the festive atmosphere, the sprit of Fraternity 
as people celebrate the overthrow of the Old Regime& look forward to future. 


| 
| 


2/ (3) \cont.) 
Examples: Scenes in Paris after fall of Bastille (famous picture; cant find it). 
Paris on 24 ter. after abdication of Loujs-Philippeys dur We 
Vienna in arch 1848 after departure of /Mettemich) — m4 
Paris (again) after proclamation of Commiine:* Picture #1. ett - 
Amazing scenes in Petrograd in October 1917: decribed by Jolin Reed 
a ud, Hi Raich) fing Days that Shbok the World. 
The Chinesp“o¢ Army) marching into Shanghai in 1949; and Castre 
into Havana in 960. In English rev nition it “gam jater; iB ent) We 
(2) But, unfortunately, this genera] spirit of Frat rni . Sam nevr last long, °°S* 
After the overthrow of the Old fégime comes the! mbr serious business - 
the consoliation of their authofity by the new Fulers. 
This is bound to be a grim, mther joyless affair » Playing havoc with 
unrestricted popular participation. 
(3) Sometimes, this day of reckoning takes a violent form: 
we have noted the bloody battle fought B Paris in June 1848; 


also Cr mpe}iae-pxegution of , the Eng. O ate Levellers 
and the crushing of the mutiny of the /Kronstad} sailors by enin In 1921. 


(4) Som€times, on the other hand, the paxrtx € of participatory democracy 


is prolonged: in the #yrench Revolution, for instance until the autumn of 
; 1793; and the Commune, during its short existence, enjoyed a logfi period 4; 
particpation "from below" (women playing a v. prom. role). Laie 
; (5) But revolutgon is , serious matter: the old enemy doesn't readily diam. 
The Jacobins, in 1793, had to face forei@ invasion and civil War; 
The Commune was ringed by the troops of Versailles; Lenin faced civil 
war (once the early euphoria was over) blockade and allied iptervention. 
China had to contend with the Korean ;ar and the American, 7th “leet. 
So the Yacobins set up their Didatorshtp and Com. of Pub. Safety; even 
the Commune had its Com. of Pub.Safaety aftexrxmitxtprsk affer May lst.; 
and, in Russia, Soviet Power tend8d more and more to look like the Power 
of a single part-yof group. 
Lenin realised the prdblem; but could he avert it? 
In China, Mao has had a similar dilemma. His solution was to make wwar on 
the Party Machine and the Party bureaucracy by stirring up his Cultural 
evolution. Hay he succeeded? erhaps the future will tell..cccce 


3. Then there is the common revolutionary tradition - the way in which one generation 


of revolutionaries summon the experience of the past to see them throug] - or eye” = 
use the MODEL of the past as a guide for the PRESENT. p_ tm, fla Dulin : 
ae The French “evolution of 1789 has done #ervice:for 1830) I Bnd 187}¥$ and even 
anit a Marx and Imgels, {enin and Rortov made , ood use’of experience of ‘acobin leadez 
7 eae ommune has left its own traditions: as“¥ tDictatorship of the roletariat™ — 
obo (oy to Ye Russians and Chinesé; as a model of partitipatory democracy™to the 


he C 
+ Feerth are of May-Yune 1968.8 ( (,z ! 5 


#2 
he Ruysian revolufion was a model for the révo * ons in 
Yoe b i 


Eastern “urope post-1944 
oh. and for the Chinese up to the 2930s, TheC ms ea VaR creat 
/ f mer the Cuban experience served as model for/Che Guevara) in (pSt guerilla war in‘L, Am. 
Mu? - 2 


woomnee 


— (10 This use of tradition may serve a useful purpose: (a) generally to learn from 
experience of the past; and (b) more 


t ear ema ‘ me : 
fe directly in similar situatiens,as in 
¥ 
Paris in 1830, !48 -"even 1871 - after TT, ws tala, lear Were GR 


13 


wt (2) But it may As be aftiex a fitter, an encouragement to slavish imitation, and 
iW yw a good excuse for empty rhetoricar 
In his day, MARX commented sourly on the #rench tendency to refeahct the erst’ 
events, and the reproduce the same old organisations, of the First french 
revolution instead of finding new solutions appropriate to the times. 4 [S48 - | 
| Kalo 
In our day, yerkagm “he Guevara in the Bolivian jungle..,.. 
ee ; the study of farwinr use fd nt Uren ; 
Thepoint is, I think, that/common Sc Porsx and Models) can never provide a recipe for 


4. 
a revolutions. Times & conditions change even if some people,s thinking - and tendengy 
\ pr to rhetoric - does not; and the great revolutionaries - Marx, 4gnin, Mao - always = 
i took a hard look at the actual situation in hand. [Ps Fg wrth 2 Ht, Aer Fabiteye bx shunted AF RES tt) 


(1) For one thing, no_ two countries have the same traditions and experience: so the 
prench and American revolutions, though separated by a mere dozen years, faced _ 
entirely different (yPoblems and took entirely different forms. not umpht.. uche 


(2) For another, even within the same country, society changes and imposes new social 
»we have seer ‘aris in 1789, 1848 and 1871.——_-——w ea fn: Gifs ; 
nyo 

(3) Even moreiimportant* world conditions Se a early with the passage of time: 
so the objects of revolution in the 2 century could not be the same - or 
remotely the same - as thosethe 18th or early 19th centiry , which I have taken 
as my main examples. wot 

Here I wiltonly point to TWO consequences of this change in-eonditions: 


| 


ie i1/ That where national and bourgeois, antiaristoctatic akd anti-Absolutiat revs 
ma iy h —t were on the orfier of the day in the 1Rt 9th cents, now they tend to 
pubis national and socialist, or "popular" frevolutions. — 
a a ed 


fewlper 2/ The revolutionary focus has shifted from the developed and industrialisng 
an way 4 countries of Europe (or North A erica) to the “developin’, rural and ex- 
yn colonial countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 


Ox the Mommnist “anifesto (1848) Marx & Ingles assumed that next round 
of revolutions - and certainly the first "proletarian" revolutions - would be 
in the industrial countries of ope, eg france or Germany. Andthey was Bight 
at the time: they coudn'} have SRA, vane e else. eS Plage cde tat") 
e Whe frrst exception to the rumle came with Russian Revolution 7 and why? 
w 


this ly a transmgitional case, The Chinese revolution opened up thé 


new se of revolutions in.ex-colonial and underde¥loped countries) tomyday. 
ww 
(4)2 further consquences follows- r ‘popular? element in rev pops? 
~€t) revolutions aré“less likely to be city-based=-a vith’ France t ntury$ | 
2 


and¥ (ii) the typical rank-and-file revolutionaries todey more likely £ ve [% 
peasant guerillas than urban craftsmen or industrial workers as in 1 


even 1917.’ tee Blan ALS Pao sinn Save bull. bat u : 

F ; 

5. French have saying: "Plus ca change, plus c est la meme chose"™.»}erhaps, in case of 
revolutions we would do vettyer to turn the*saying inside out! 


1 
Fae - These (red trie) lg. tho beduyads SH 

7) 4 ton —+ o pelo h lorend 4 ny Fhe 2B loo yy an ae 
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Gila 


